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MONDA 

By George Parsons Lathrop. 

Accompanied by illustrations from the Artist Lansing s portfolio, 

IV. 



Raynor .did not recover from his astonishment, but simply 
plunged deeper into it, when he realized that the appearance of 
a luminous mist surrounding Monda was no illusion but a fact, 
evident to Lansing as to himself. From the moment of his first 
glimpse of her, on that strange midnight arrival, he had fancied 
SJ^v\ she was like the visionary woman of his waking dream in New 
York. In daily contact with her this impression had worn off ; 
he had begun to regard it as mere imagination. But now here 
she stood, this unaccountable aureola glimmering around her 
and with the same look of mingled appeal and warning which 
he remembered in that apparition. Instead of fading away 
however, towards a dreamy region of breaking surf— as in his 
vision — she came frankly towards him, and put li,er hands in his. 
^' Oh, Mr. Raynor," she exclaimed, in subdued tones, "I'm 
so glad ! That is, no — I was very anxious. I feared for what had happened, or 
might happen. I was talking with Mrs. Lansing about this Mr. Wakeman." 

Raynor p;rew almost dizzy. His vision was actually in his hands ; or, rather 
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her hands were in his. The sense of 
possession caused him to speak with an 
air of authority. '' Do you think it wise," 
he asked, '' to talk of it to others ? " 

Instantly her hands slipped from 
his grasp. He had made the fatal mis- 
take of trying to advise a woman ; and 
Monda, after all, was a very real one. 

Mrs. Lansing, who was a round- 
faced, cheerful person, had heard him. 
*' I may not have reached the oldest age 
of discretion," she said, ''but you'll find, 
I'm sure, that Monda can trust me. I 
was telling her we had better consult 
to-morrow." 

'' Helen, what's it about, anyhow ? " 
asked Lansing of his wife, with blunt 
hilarity. '' JFa/cemd.n ? It strikes 7//e, 
we are dreaming." 

'' Well, let's go on dreaming to- 
morrow, then," said Raynor, with a con- 
trite glance at Monda and a submissive 
one towards Mrs. Lansino-. 
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ORIENTAL LUXURY. 

They all passed in to the parlors through an open glass door ; laughing, yet 
with a certain seriousness ; and the spell — whatever it was — which for a time had 
enveloped Monda, vanished. That faint light, that elusive nimbus, had gone ; and 
no one, apparently, thought anything more of it, just then. As for Monda, she 
seemed to be wholly unaware of the phenomenon. 

Mrs. Lansing, anxious about her baby, drove home early ; but, later in the 
evening Stephen drew her husband aside, and walked out with him into the de- 



' Monda herself knows nothing 
phenomenon. Sometimes per- 



serted grounds. " Yes,** said the artist 
— or scarcely anything — of this strange 
sons who have seen it have been startled 
into some exclamation ; but she cauld 
not understand what they referred 
to. She threw the idea aside, as 
nonsense or an illusion. The ap- 
pearance, any way, comes very seldom." 

" But how do you account for it ? " 

''AVell, it seems to occur only when she 
is very anxious, or very happy. So I sup- 
pose it may be connected with a particular 
state of mind, or of the nervous temper- 
ament, or, if you prefer, the soul." 

'' Still," argued Stephen, '' you don't ex 
plain why the mind, the nerves, or the sou 
should produce this result of a visible 

'' No, I don't explain it," Lans- 
ing returned ; " and I can't. No one can 
Who will explain to me the impression that a per- 
son I have never seen before makes upon me, though 
I know nothing about him, and, perhaps, haven't 
even heard him speak ? You don't need to have a 
torpedo exploded under your feet to warn you that Drawn by Everett shhm. 
you cannot trust the man who has just been sketches at the matinee. 
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introduced to you, no matter 
what recommendations he brings. 
Similarly, you know that a man 
or a woman is good, without their 
burning a blue-light to illuminate 
their goodness. How their char- 
acters give us these impressions 
is as much a puzzle as that, in 
certain moods, Monda should 
seem to radiate light." 

'' But is it certain that she 
does ? " 

'' Why, you have seen it your- 
self, to-night." 

"All the same, Lansing, you said that very few have been able to perceive it." 

" Well," rejoined the other, '' that is a curious circumstance ; but it doesn't 
disprove the main fact of the light appearing. Many persons fail to see plain 
moral truths and principles in actual life, while others do see them, and their sep- 
arate testimony counts as proof. Some persons cannot hear certain fine sounds, 
but others do. Some people are color-blind ; but the colors exist, and other peo- 
ple see them clearly and distinguish them correctly. Now about these emanations 
of light from a living person, of course the histories of saints are full of such sup- 
posed facts. Many disbelieve them, while others have asserted that they saw the 
thins: and were sure of it." 
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" You don't mean 
^'-^7-.-. . to imply that Monda 
Rhodes is a saint ? ** 
asked Raynor, drawing his'breath. 
" Why, no ! " Lansing laughed 
heartily. "/ don't know any- 
thing about saints ! I'm not a 
Very possibly, if Monda should 
ever marry, her husband wouldn't think her 
a saint, though he may call her an angel I'm 
only answering your questions and trying to 
look at the evidence, the tradition, and prob- 
abilities as to this appearance of the nimbus, or halo, or whatever you may call it." 
" I should think," hazarded Stephen, " that, however unconscious Monda may 
be, her mother must know of this peculiarity." 

"Certainly," answered the painter, calmly. "It is almost a family legend, 
though very little is said about it. Parents seldom talk to children about their 
most mysterious and striking inheritances. The legend is 
a sort of ghost ; and, while Mrs. Rhodes is pe 
of it, she doesn't always like to see it \valk. He 
in the female line are said to have had a speci, 
to the Blessed A^irgin Mary. They kept lights 
ing before her shrine, and looked to her for 
intercession. Well, of course you know their 
descendants, at least those who departed from 
the faith, have not kept up that sort of thing. 
But it is said there is a streak of it in them 
still, and that, as a result, from time to 
time the women of the family have had this "^r, 
odd attribute of diffusing a radiance visible '^' 
to other people, though they themselves are un- 
conscious of it." 

" A beautiful story ! " said Raynor, con- 
siderably impressed ; and his voice sounded 
almost like a sigh. 

" Now I've told you the most I know or 
don't know ; and that's all there is to it," 

Lansing ended. ^^^^,, ^^ j.j^^^^^ Heimick, 

" So you said about Monda's ambitions in a song-dird's house. 
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" Your friend ? '' 



art," Stephen answered ; " or about her mood when 
I caught my first glimpse of her on the balcony. 
And I say, again, I'm not sure that's all there is to it." 
*' Well, well, old man," Lansing returned, hur- 
riedly, "we must be going. The party is over." 
They hastened to the house, and among the 
lingering guests bade their hostesses good-night. 
But, as they lit their cigars and turned out of the 
gateway, they came suddenly upon a familiar figure 
in unfamiliar attire. It was Waldo Emery, in 
perfect evening dress, looking as though he had 
ust quitted the house. 
'' Ah, how d'you do, Mr. Lansing ? " said he. 
" Howdy ? " responded the artist, curtly. '' Been 
lere all the evening ? I didn't see you." 
" No ; just strolling by," answered the other. 
He nodded coolly towards Stephen. 



'' Mr. Raynor." 
Ray nor. Pardon me ; are you 

" Slightly," Stephen re- 
occasion, if I'm not mistaken, 

*' Very likely," the man 
whim of mine — trying to 
ing. Pardon me, Mr. 
Lansing, and seeing 
his, it occurred to me to warn 
Wakeman. He is a dangerous pe 

'^ Indeed ? " said Stephen, wit 
haven't seen him since. Is he dar 
visible and at long range ? " 
at long or short range," Emery 
elbow as if to relieve the stiff- 
But he shot a keen glance at Ste- 

" Good-night," said Stephen. 
Raynor. Pardon my giving a 



'' Ah, yes," Emery said, suavely. *' Mr. 

, not acquainted with a Mr. Wakeman ? " 

plied. " I met him once ; and on that 

I also saw you, but in sailor clothes." 

led, easily. *' That w^as a 

,rn something about sail- 

Raynor ; but, knowing Mr. 

that you are a friend of 

you about this Mr. 

son." 

stifled indignation. " I 
gerous, even when in- 
" Always dangerous, 
replied, hunching his 
ness of his dress-shirt, 
phen. 

" Good-nicrht, Mr. 




word of warning." 
They left him, and he strolled away in the opposite direction. ^' It was 
clumsy trick," said Raynor to Lansing, when they had 
moved out of ear-shot. *' He despaii-ed of getting at 
this hidden man Wakeman, who evidently has something 
to do about Monda's affairs that Emery wants to pre- 
vent. So he played this bluff game to frighten ^^. - 
me off ; or possibly he expected 
to get information out of us. 
He hasn't succeeded." 

'' What do you mean by all 
that ? " Lansing asked. There- 
upon Raynor told him of the 

1 1 ,. 1 .j_ r \xr 1 '1 llfi^'" ' '' D7aio)i hy Otto Stark. 

clandestnie letter from Wake- \^^^ on the outskirts. 
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man. " Ah, now I understand Monda's 
anxiety/' exclaimed the artist, *' and why 
she was talking with Helen. I should 
say you ought both to meet the man as 
soon as possible." 

" He must be a queer customer, 
though/' Stephen added, thoughtfully ; 
'' a fellow who could get into that studio 
and unlock the cover over my bust. How 
in the world did he know it was there ? '' 
*' Surprising enough ! " agreed his 
friend. " I suppose he has been prowling 
and observing, without our knowledge." 
All that night Stephen hardly slept a 
wunk, or he fancied he did not ; so swift 
and bewildering were the thoughts, the 
spectres coursing each other across that 
interior sky which at night seems to overhang 
the mind like a dark dome. He kept recurring 
to that singular radiance which had hovered 
about Monda. Then the form of Wake man 
would appear, looking very earnest and muttering endless secrets of the utmost 
importance, which remained quite incomprehensible. In all this puzzlement and 
strangeness that surrounded him there seemed to be a vague threat of danger ; 
with which, also, his unfinished bust of Monda was somehow involved. What 
mournful fate was in store for the work ? Would he ever complete it ? Was his 
whole attempt at an artistic career doomed to failure ? 
Suddenly the general peril seemed to 
centre in the fact that Wakeman knew ,e^^ 
of the bust, that he had pene- 
trated to the studio, and had 
probably even looked up 
on that carefully shroud- 
ed and guarded form of 
the clay Monda. What 
a frightful desecration I 
To think that this man 
could creep in there at any 
time, now, and feed his cu- 
rious eyes upon those deli- 
cately fashioned con- 
tours which he, the 
modeller, had regard- 
ed as so sacred 1 " Why 
didn*t it occur to me to- 
day," Stephen asked him- 
self, ^' to put new locks 
on, or to station a watch- 
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nothing of 
him arose, 
sary/' cried 
doing ob- 



man ? " He sprang up now, feeling keenly 
awake, resolved to go at or .e and attend 
to this matter. But in a ixioment or two 
he realized the impossibility of proceeding 
to the Rhodes's between midnight and 
morning, and insisting upon better protec- 
^■^-^^ tion for the studio. 

He struck a light and read Wake- 

''" man's letter over again. This time he 

was impressed with the fact that it asked 

-•''' him to place a note, giving his decision as 

to a meeting, under certain specified logs 

of one of those silvery, pointed wood-piles, 

standing at a corner of the Rhodes orchard 

near a fence - angle. For there came quickly to 

his mind the vivid daylight picture of a village-boy 

with legs bare to the knees, which were fringed by 

ragged breeches cut short at that point— whom he had several times seen playing 

near there, or resting against the wood-cone. He had thought 

the boy at the time or afterward ; but now the memory of 

and made the puzzle clear. '' The emissary of an emis- 

Stephen, to himself ; '' the spy of a spy ! That boy was 

servation work for Wakeman." Consulting the letter 

again, he read : 

" From the white birch stick o?i the north side^ 
cotmt thir^teeji around to the oak piece on the east j 
then follow straight up to the apex^ where you 
imll find one piece of wood with shaggy^ lapping 
dark laid half across another. Place the note 
tender edge of this bark^ between seven and eight in 
the evening y 

" Yes, that's it," he reflected. " The boy 
has the key to this impromptu post-office, will 
get our answer, and will take it to AVakeman 
after dark. Clever schemer, Wakeman ! It was 
through the boy he found out about the studio, 
and got impressions of the locks." 

Blowing out his candle, he dropped into bed 
again with a sense of relief. Yet he had hardly 
dozed when the question came to him : " What 
if this were all a plot or a counter-plot ? I do 
not know Wakeman's handwriting. The letter 
may have been a trap laid by Emery, to find out 
whether I'm willing to communicate with Wake- 
man or make a rendezvous with him." 

So, after an uneasy attempt to gain a little 
real rest, Stephen rose at six ; and by noon he _ . r.. . „ 

' ^ -^ Di-aivn by Victor Perard. 

had called a conclave with Lansing, Helen, Mrs. where can he be ? 
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' Miss Morton asked, 



Rhodes, and Monda. The decision they 
formed was to await developments be- 
fore replying to the secret letter ; 
especially as Emery had been seen 
lurking around the outskirts of 
the Rhodes place that morning. 
New and difficult locks were put on the 
studio, and a faithful watchman was em- 
ployed to protect the place at night 

But the sitting of that day was a 
failure. Stephen accomplished nothing, 
although he made a show of working 
hard. The following day brought 
forth the same experience ; and then 
he began to be discouraged. But Dora Morton 
had been softly observing him all this time, and was 
not discouraged at all. 

As a great condescension she took him to drive in her 
pony basket-wagon, one afternoon. '* What do you find is 
your chief difficulty in making this portrait ? " she asked. 
" It is that I believe in the ideal," he answered, " and 
am always trying to idealize Miss Rhodes, but don't 
succeed." 

"Mayn't that be because she is already the ideal? 
faint blonde eyebrows arching sweetly. 

Stephen blushed, and Miss Morton noticed that this was very becoming to him. 
" Oh, I can't say it's that," he answered, simply. " I suppose I ought to make her 
look, in my portrait bust, exactly as she is." 

"Perhaps," Dora returned, " you ought to adopt Mr. Selden's theory of iiitellect- 
ual impressionism. Mr. Selden, you know, believes in taking things as they are ; 
taking them, you understand. That is the main point. But, while you take them, 
you must do so in a highly intellectual manner." 

" Just what do you mean ? " asked Stephen, earnestly. 
Selden is very much interested in 
Monda — as an impressionist ! " said 
Dora, quickly, whipping up the pony. 
" And then, too, it some- 
times happens that while 
people are debating about 
the ideal and the intellect- 
ual, some one seizes the 
real ! " 

Stephen was mysti- 
fied and astonished. But, 
as the pony's pace grew 
brisker and the basket- 
wagon rolled along, Dora 
inquired, suavely : " Don't 
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you find, Mr. Raynor, that many things come up 
to distract you from your art ? " 

•' Well, really," he began, '' I am so little of 
an artist ; my career is so uncertain " 

'' Oh, no, indeed ! " exclaimed Dora. '' You 
mustn't say, ' so little of an artist.' That is 
dreadful. But about the uncertainty, yes ; it's 
just what I was thinking of. A genuine artist 
ought not to have to think of all sorts of daily 
things, or be distracted by emotions, while he is 
working for great objects." 

'' I quite agree with you," said Stephen, 
eagerly. *' Still, we must all take part in human 
life ; we have to suffer, and undergo emotions. 
It seems to me. Miss Morton, the great defect in 
all our American art is, that it aims only at pleas- 
ure and adornment. You seldom see in it any deep expression of sorrow or joy. We 
talk to any extent about the ideal ; yet the representations of the ideal that we 
produce are mostly tame, calm, abstract forms and figures. It is very seldom that 
we see even these produced. What we need in our pictures, our glass windows, 
our statues, is the portrayal of strong, agonizing existence." Dora Morton looked 
almost terrified ; but Stephen, without remorse, went on : '' We want human life- 
blood " 

At that instant, the light report of a gun rang through the woods near them. 
They were just ascending the slope of a somewhat untraveled way among the 
trees, near Three Mile Harbor. The pony stopped short, trembling at the loud 
noise ; and a burly figure, stepping out of the underbrush, stood before the wagon 
with a shot-gun in his hand. 

Dora grew pale and made a gesture of fright ; yet Stephen admired her self-control 
in not crying out. As for himself, he was astounded. The burly figure with bushy 
gray whiskers and a brown, search-light eye, was none other than Wakeman ! 

'' Good afternoon, Mr. Raynor," said he, cheerily. '' I'm glad to see you at 
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last." Then, lifting his hat, he bowed respectfully 
to Dora, saying, with concern : '' I hope my sudden 
shot didn't disturb you." 

" Do you know- him ? " Dora asked Stephen, in 
an amazed murmur, unable to dismiss the idea that 
the man was a highway robber. 

Stephen touched her hand reassuringly ; it 
was a moment for such confidences. Then, 
answering Wakeman : " It was rather unex- 
pected," he said. '' And so is your appearance." 

" I was staying overnight with a fisherman 

friend near 
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■ Three Mile 
Harbor," ex- 
plained the 
;, other, " and 
^"v^l^i thought this afternoon I would come out for 
a bit of a shoot" 

'' Man-hunting ? " asked Stephen, signifi- 
cantly, with a laugh. 

For the first time Wakeman showed the 
glimmer of a smile through his beard and eyes. 
'' It is certainly a good while since I have 
seen you," he returned ; /' and I didn't happen 
to receive your answer to my letter " 

'' Because I sent none," said Stephen. 

*' Well, since we have met here," AVakeman 
returned, " and I don't want to detain you, I 
may as well give you another letter that I 
have about me, which may 
convince you." He fumbled 
inside his shooting- jacket, 
and brought out anenvelope ; 
adding, as 



fered it : "I like to go armed for emergencies— 

" With correspondence ? " threw in Stephen. 
I'd rather receive a billet than a bullet." 

Taking the letter and glancing at the ad- 
dress, he recognized the writing instantly as 
identical with that of the note in the studio. 
No wonder that he flashed a look of sharp in- 
quiry at Wakeman and, without thinking, blurted 

out : '' How the deuce did you ever " 

*' Hold on ! " laughed Wakeman, in a reti- 
cent, grim way. " If you follow the contents 
of that note you will have a chance to find 
out. But, mind you, if you don't, it may be 
your last opportunity." 
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And so speaking, with a second deferential 
bow to Dora, he turned and strode into the woods. 
Dora flicked the pony, putting him into a brisk 
trot over the noiseless wood-road, thickly matted 
with last year's leaves ; and drove on sharply, in 
deadly fear that another moment might bring 
another loud report and perhaps a charge of 
whizzing shot. 

V. 

*' You seem to have singular friendships," she 
remarked. ^' Who is that man ? " 

*' Who ? I don't know," said Stephen, *' except 
that he's one too many for me ;'' and he turned 
the subject off with a brief explanation. *' How 
he happened to find us is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. He seems to have a magical knowledge of 
the country and of people's movements." 
The pressing subject of an artist's need 
of freedom from care was not resumed until 
near the end of their drive. Then Dora, 
having led him to expound more 
fully his view of the higher mission 
of art, said, with a sympathy that 
touched him : " Oh, Mr. Raynor, 
you don't know how I appreciate 
your great aims. But the greater 
they are the more they need sustain- 
ing forces and encouragement, com- 
panionship. 1 hope— yes, I am sure 
you will find these— somewhere ! " 

There was a sweet allurement about all this ; and, whether Dora Morton was 
aware of it or not, she had succeeded in bringing about two results during their 
brief excursion. First she had aroused in Stephen a jealousy of 
Selden, as regarded Monda ; and then she had stirred him 
to an unwonted, flattering surmise — or shall we call 
it even dreamy hope ? — that some tender interest 
on 'the part of beautiful Dora herself might be 
within the bounds of reality. 

Immediately on reaching his room, he tore 
open Wakeman's letter, and found its contents 
yet more emphatic than those of the first com- 
munication. " Not only is it most important 
for Miss Rhodes to learn what I have to tell, 
but the time is short and I am in peril while 
I stay in this neighborhood," the writer said, 
" and something may happen any day which 
will prevent my speaking to you or her, or 
speaking in this life at all." This was alarm- 
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ing enough, certainly. The letter went on to insist that 
Raynor must deposit a reply in the silvery wood-stack, 
agreeing to meet him within a week at a secret spot which 
he described, in the borders of a wood, near certain fields ' 
livided by low earth-bank boundaries. "I have shown p 
great confidence in you," was the conclusion ; " now it^ 
is time for you to show some in me." 

Stephen's curiosity and spirit of adventure were;* 
last, thoroughly aroused ; he longed to challenge what- 
ever danger might be lurking in that quarter, and to 
put an end once for all to the suspense and dark- 1 
ness which had gathered round him. . But first he' 
consulted his friend. 

" Ah," said the painter, after listening atten- 
tively, " a case for Lansing ? Excuse the pun, 
since it's on me. But, really, you've come to the | 
right man for /z^;;.cturing a difficulty. Now, i^ 
first thing we've got to do is to interview 
barefoot boy- — the small imp of the wood-pile." 

And that is what they did. They caught him i 
lurking there next morning, making a feint at play,^ 
and talked to him seriously. They talked to him 
also with money, to the extent of a silver dollar, and extracted the truth that he was ^^ 
the agent of Wakeman, that — as Stephen had guessed — he had taken impressions of^^ 
the locks ; that he understood the peculiar drop-letter system invented by Wake- 
man, and had long been on the watch to collect the mail ; further, which was most ^ 
important of all, that he knew nothing of Waldo Emery. They gathered from^ 
him, too, that he was only one among a company of small messengers, organized 
by Wakeman for obtaining information, and scattered all along the roads around 
East Hampton, " Now I see," said Stephen, *' how he managed to intercept Miss 
Morton and me, yesterday ! " 

A reply was written, consenting to meet Wakeman the third day from then, at 
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the spot named. '^ I know the place/' said Lansing ; ''and you and I had better 
go together, but not worry Monda any more about.it until we get at something/' 

•^■^^^ Accordingly, Lansing at once collected camp-stool, canvas, 

■ " '^"^vTvl^J" a-nd umbrella ; went out to the designated nook, which was 

near the hamlet of Amagansett, 
two or three miles away ; and 
there began a landscape study. 
" You see, it will make an excuse 
for my being present," he ex- 
plained, " as a sort of body- 
guard." 

Three days does not seem like 
a long time, particularly at East 
Hampton. In the three days that 
now passed, nothing special ap- 
peared to happen ; yet a great 
deal was going on. The little wooden wind-man with paddle-arms, visible from 
Stephen's window — mounted on a post like St. Simeon Stylites on ^ his pillar — 
continued to twirl slowly and make dabs at the wander 
ing breezes ; which breezes, at frequent intervals of 
day or night, rose so loud that their noise in the an- 
cient trees was like that of sea-waves rustling and 
splashing against the sides of a ship ; and Stephen 
felt as though he were tossing alone on the ocean. 
In the living-room below, the grandfather and grand- 
mother of the Driscoll family sat always (as he 
knew) in precisely the same places ; and grand- 
father, who was supposed to have " phthisic," 
occasionally unearthed a voluminous, deep- 
reaching cough, in which somehow every 
one of his eighty odd years seemed to 
find a separate voice. Whenever a door 
was forcibly shut anywhere in it, the old 

house gave a jar and a little bounce all Ora^vn by Albenine Randall Wheelan. 
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from long solitude and the feebleness of age it had grown shy and 
aervous, and was startled into tremor by any unexpected noise. 
Out in the roomy yard, also, a superannuated blind horse rambled 
at will, butting into the trees, fumbling with his lips at evasive 
V green apples that rolled on the sward ; walking obtusely into 
'lairs that had been set there for pleasure ; and sometimes 
knocking up against the sides of the house, apparently in 
surprise that this obstacle to his freedom of movement 
had not even yet been taken away. At wakeful moments 
in the night, Stephen could hear him loudly cropping grass, 
or stumbling around with a damp and hollow sound of 
heels. One of the three days was Sunday, however ; and then 
the blind horse was decorously shut up in a tiny barn, while 
the heathen hens and chickens continued to roam the yard. 
Then there was the beach-stage that, duly before the 
bathing hour, started from the farther end of the long street with the toot of an 
inspiriting bugle, halting for passengers at times, and then triumphantly tooting 
again ; so effecting a slow progress with much dash and warble, broken by in- 
tervals of silence. The Bridge 
Hampton stage, also, arriving 
at evening, gave vent to a 
twice-sounded bugle strain of 
peculiar bumptiousness. The 
meat-wagon, as it approached 
the house, rang a bell ; but the 
fish-cart, when it was abroad, 
discriminated itself from the 

more insinuating tinkle of beef by blowing an uncouth, uncompromising horn. 
In the sleepy diurnal drama of the place the windmills played their part. 

one near the south end of the street, when it was at work, 
hummed with the low, internal grumbling of a bee-Uke 
urmur, that could be heard far across the way ; while a 
sinewy, tanned old man in the graveyard between the 
branches of the road, in front of it, was mowing down 
the rank grass, like a figure of scythe - bearing 
Time. A mile away, at the northern end of 
the village, when Stephen saw the other 
windmill whirling its great arms, he could 
not help thinking of the angel Azrael's 
wings ; for it seemed to him that 
the gray mill, there, was grind- 
ing up a harvest of Time 
and Death from the home- 
ly old cemetery behind it. 
There was nothing grim, 
though, in these fancies. 
Life in the queer, cosey, 
lazy-stretching village was 
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SO sweet and so pleasantly dull, that it seemed likely to go on 
forever at the same gentle pace ; or, if it did not, it could lapse 
just as peacefully into the life of those who were called dead 
and lay beneath the sod. 

And above all bent the peculiarly restful sky ! In this 
region, the sky has brooded so long over these ancestral 
homes, that it seems to have imbibed a human tenderness and 
susceptibility ; throbbing with soft, half-tearful sympathies, 
or broadening into sunshiny smiles, or looking down with 
a di-eamy glowing pensiveness, and again quickening into 
elastic vigor and inspiring clearness. Under that sky, 
though, sighing, yearning breezes roamed almost contin- 
ually ; and there were sharp changes or threats of weather ; 
sudden "sea-turns/' as they are called ; with, sometimes, 
unexpected showers ; and at other times hovering rains 
that did not fall and storms that did not break ; inter- 
spersed with atmospheric moods of electrical bright- 
ness that yet were perfectly serene. 

But these phases of nature and the petty affairs 
of daily life were not all that was going on. In 
looking through the contents of Lansing's copious 
portfolio, he w^as attracted by a leafless landscape 
of Meeker's " The Melancholy Days," that showed 
an interesting Gainsborough girl j,^^ coming down 
the road as though to walk 
right out of the picture and 
meet him. Like a 



child, he wondered whether this girl should be 
called Monda or Dora. And then a pinnacled tur- 
ret window of E. A. Burbank's, called " Skyward," 
made him think of the distant European home of 
Monda's ancestresses, whose thoughts had so 
often risen to the Queen of Heaven. Christina /f^ 
Gastmann's pencilled study of two young wom- ^f/' 
en talking over '' The Latest Engagement " in 
a studio set him blushing at the idea of how his 
own engagement — if it ever came — might be dis- 
cussed. The little glimpses of meadow or home, 
or a foreign city-gate, all connected themselves 
with dreams of his future ; so that these random 
sketches were Hke fortune-tellers' omens, from 
which to guess what his lot might be. And when 
he glanced at '' Misery Loves Company," a dead 
ship on a desolate strand, by B. D, Paine, or a 
watchful wild beast representing " Tiger Patience," 
by George Knight, he half shuddered. Stephen 
was full of wonder at the thought that while the 
surface of the days appeared so calm, he was 
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really involved in a puzzle, a complicationj which 
might at any moment become serious or, possibly, 
tragic ; for there was a strong hint of peril in it. 
Besides, his little talk on wheels with Dora Morton 
had ground a new edge upon his senses, so to 
speak, and had made them uncommonly sharp 
now to perceive, with jealous anxiety, the atten- 
tions that Selden was very obviously paying to 
Monda. Why had he been so blind as not to dis- 
cover all this before ? Had he been so wrapped 
up in his sudden acquaintance with Monda, and his 
effort to reproduce her in art, as to imagine that 
he and his aims were the chief centre of interest to 
her ? What could she care about him or his ef- 
forts, in comparison with Selden, whom she had known for several years, who was 
immensely rich, or soon would be so ? No, it was perfectly evident that, along- 
side of Selden, he stood not the ^Nl^ 

least chance of attracting M on da's / \ 
regard. / 

Then, with heroic self - abase- 
ment, Stephen said to himself : 
*' After all, Selden is an astonish- 
ingly good fellow and unusually in- 
teresting, for a rich man. It's true 
he seems, on the outside, a little dull 

and presuming, but then he has all this enthusiasm for intellectual 
sionism ; and that's just so much in his favor." 

After which generous acknowledgment he began secretly to hate Selden. 
The next step was, to wonder whether he himself was really in love with 
Monda at all. In fact, why should he be ? How absurd to even contem- 
plate such a thing, when they had known each other only so short a time I 

On the other hand, Dora Morton, he 
was now convinced, gave tokens of more 
than a superficial liking for him. There 
was something inconsistent about this, 
of course, since he knew Dora even less 
well than Monda ; but he was flattered 
by it. He passed over the inconsistency 
in this case ; and soon a golden dream 
spread out before him, of life as the 
adored and adoring spouse of such a 
woman — charming, pretty, intellectual 
— with complete liberty for himself to 
work as he chose in art ; no cramping 
of resources ; no sordid fetters of pov- 
erty. In such a union, conditions would 
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time, the fame he could win and the good he would 
do with his artistic creations ought fully to offset such 
temporary dependence. Would not she — who ? — 
well, his wife (whoever she might be) thrill with sat- 
isfaction and pride in his achievements, then, with- 
out counting the cost or casting up a balance of ser- 
vices mutually rendered ? 

Yet, somehow, this dream, although it glowed 
magnificently at moments, always crumbled down in- 
to a hard and cold, unsympathetic-looking pile of 
coin that seemed to absorb and de- stroy idealism. 
Could any man be sure that, in \ such a com- 
pact, the sordid- 
ness of wealth 
would not, in 
the end, be far 
more gal 1 i n g ^ 
than the sor- 
didness or self-denial of poverty ? 

So, in those memorable and almost 
terrible three days, these various thoughts 
and considerations flowed bubbling through 
Stephen Raynor's mind ; and every inci- 
dent, every little act or look or word of 
ordinary intercourse with Monda, with 
Dora, with Selden, Schemerhorn, and the 
rest, took on a new coloring and signifi- 
cance, that seemed to have some direct 
bearing upon the vague struggle going on 
within him. And always, at short inter- 
vals, a peculiar calm devotion to Monda 
resumed sway over him, like the spell of 
the moon shining clear through a rift of 
troubled cloud. The current of so many 
emotions and imaginings ruffled his prog- 
ress on the bust ; he felt like a man trying 
to propel a canoe up-stream, against a 
foaming rapid. '' I shall never 
finish this work of your 

portrait. Miss Monda," he exclaimed, on the Sunday afternoon, 

when they had all gone into the studio for a 

few moments, so that he might get a new 

light on the clay and make a few touches, 

.W!!^ft^f^— ^- '' Never ! " 

" Oh, yes, you will,'* cried Lansing, tapping 
_ =:g^ i.Mo.oj.^5x-R him heartily on the shoulder. '' You will finish 
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the morrow was the date fixed for meeting Wake man, which 
he curiously dreaded. 

" There is always hope," said Monda, yet with a distant, 
retreating air. 

On the following afternoon, Stephen set out in a light top- 
buggy to join Lansing at the rendezvous on the border of field 
and wood, in Amagansett. He went purposely rather late, 
as agreed with the painter, so that their interview with 
Wakeman might not occur in broadest daylight. But 
^^ on the way he noticed keenly all the beauty of nature, 
as though it were something he might never see 
again. The fading wild azaleas were still pink 
aud fragrant ; the asclepias or ** butterfly-weed '* 
glowed vivid orange in bare places by the road. 
Yarrow and fleecy bird's-nest flourished whitely ; 
and here and there rose slender spikes of thyme, 
with its small purplish bells, like heather. AVhat 
endless wealth of loveliness breathed everywhere, excepting in the life of man ! 
. When he had left the buggy wath the hired driver, and made his way to the 
"spot," he found Lansing painting lazily, and lay down on the grass beside him. 
Not five minutes afterward, a dusky shape glided out from the half-circle of trees 
behind their backs, and threw its shadow on the canvas. They glanced around. 
^ _^ " Mr. Emery ! '' 

^^ ( '^ '' Yes," said that individual. " How odd 

^^^'^^x^ ^^"'-'~^^-^ _ „ I should meet you here." 

" Very," said Lansing, 
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drily. " We're making studies/' he con- 
tinued, with vigorous brush-work. 

'' Delightful ! " exclaimed Waldo Em- 
ery. " I wish I could do the same ; but 
I'm only an idler, you see." And so, after 
some desultory talk, remarking that he 
would continue his stroll, he passed into 
the wood again. 

^' Don't believe him," whispered Lans- 
ing. ^' He will wait there, watching us." 
And the two men spoke after that only in murmurs. A half-hour passed, during 
which Stephen gazed often at the long, low, grassy ridges, here and there over- 
grown with shrub or vine, which did duty as fences in this locality. Then sud- 
denly a thicket on the earth-bank close to Lansing's easel was stirred by a breeze ; 
and amid the movin.s; .2:reen branches ^^::::^v a bushy-bearded face was seen, which 

instantly disappeared again. 

" Go on painting," said Wake- 
man's voice from behind the boughs„ 
>-> ^v- /l^'?^^^W^A^^^^%, '* Behave as though you hadn't seen 
,„A^-^ ^-^/^^^^^ -^^ me. 
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They listened, and a most 
singular colloquy ensued in un- 
dertones. Wake man was com- 
pletely hidden in a copse of 
alder, hazel, and cornel-wood^ 
with his head raised just above 
the earth -bank for speaking 
purposes, yet invisible. From no point of view could he have been detected by 
anyone observing, either from the fields or the wood, although the country from 
here stretched open to the sea. His choice of such an ambush illustrated at once 
the daring and the craft of Wakeman. Emery could not even have imagined that 
he was secreted there. 

Bit by bit, in talk, he proceeded to disclose that Monda's uncle, Lee Rhodes, 
had defrauded her father of the main part of the ancestral estate by a crime, 
to which Wakeman himself had been accessory. 

(To be continued.) 
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